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TRENDS 


•  Trend*  and  Issues 

President  Eisenhower  has  appealed  to 

House  Republican  leaders  to  block,  out  of  party  loyal¬ 
ty,  any  attempt  to  attach  an  antisegregation  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  proposed  $11*  billion  school  construction 
bill.  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  decision  on  the  segregation 
issue  followed  bis  first  oflScial  support  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  school  bill,  shortly  before  it  was  reported  out  on 
the  House  floor.  He  has  said  publicly  that  the  segre¬ 
gation  issue  should  not  be  enacted  with  the  school 
construction  bill.  Meanwhile,  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  (D-N.Y.)  has  reaflBrmed  his  intention  of  get¬ 
ting  his  amendment  attached  to  the  bill. 

Puhlic-school  Ntatistics  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  for  the  school  year  1953-54,  show 
that  local  communities  footed  the  school  bill  by  fur¬ 
nishing  54.7*  of  school  funds.  States  put  up  27.4* 
and  the  Federal  government  4.5*.  The  rest  was  from 
county  and  other  sources. 

IJ.  S.  Federal  taxes  take  about  30%  of  the 

income  of  families  in  average  income  brackets,  reports 
Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  on  government  spending  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  figure  includes  “hidden  taxes.”  The 
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MONTHLY 


ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 


RCH  IN  EDUCATION 

'  Fa^  Jttr»’57,  5^50  states  that  the  top 

A  «  income. 

imwMpqpalallttn  oFthe  world  is  now 


booklMfcT*j$^l  Fa^  states  that  the  top 

tax  rate^^the  I^^6|P91*  «  income. 

The  humimMMala^Ittn  ojr  the  world  is  now 

increasing  at  a  day,  5000  per  hour, 

a  new  survey  by  tne  united  Nations  reveals.  This 
means  that  world  population  figures  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  43  million  people  a  year— this  figure  does 
not  include  census  returns  from  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
world  birth  rate  is  now  estimated  at  34  per  1000  peo¬ 
ple  annually.  The  death  rate  is  18  per  1000,  which, 
says  a  750-page  report,  is  a  “phenomenal  decline  in 
mortality.”  The  decline  is  attributed  to  advancements 
in  environmental  sanitation  and  disease  control.  The 
conclusion:  At  the  rate  we’re  going,  the  world’s 
2,700,000,000  population  will  be  doubled  by  2000. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 

reports  that  49,200  foreign  citizens  were  training  or 
teaching  in  the  U.  S.;  that  11,500  American  citizens 
were  training  or  teaching  abroad  during  the  academic 
year  of  195^57.  These  figures  are  included  in  the 
Institute’s  annual  publication  “Open  Doors,”  a  report 
of  five  surveys  conducted  by  the  Institute.  Currently, 
the  Institute  says,  there  are  41,000  foreign  doctors 
and  1200  foreign  faculty  members  in  the  U.  S.  Ameri¬ 
can  students  currently  abroad  are  numbered  at  about 
10,000,  plus  1500  faculty  members. 

There  is  no  college  community  as  such. 

Burton  P.  Fowler,  consultant  for  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  said  recently  in  calling 
for  revolutionary  changes  in  college  living.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  points  out,  millions  of  alert  youngsters  will 
find  their  college  years  an  unproductive  intellectual 
interlude  unrelated  to  social  responsibility.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  he  notes  the  trend  toward  a  “cultural  divide”  be¬ 
tween  student  and  faculty  society.  This  has  created 
a  vacuum,  Mr.  Fowler  points  out,  in  which  the  so- 
called  liberally  educated  graduates  do  not  function 
effectively  beyond  the  classroom,  either  on  the  campus 
or  in  adult  society.  Mr.  Fowler’s  conclusion:  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  college 
community;  that  the  campus  should  become  a  labo¬ 
ratory  for  the  expression  of  ideals,  attitudes  and  ideas 
that  are  taught  in  the  classroom. 
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•  AdministratUm 


Profesisional  educators  have  decreed  for 

many  years  that  the  function  of  the  school  board  is  to 
legible  and  that  of  the  superintendent  is  to  execute, 
writes  John  C.  Coffelt  in  the  May  Colorado  School 
Board  Bulletin.  The  school  board  establishes  policy 
and  the  superintendent  administers  policy. 

“It  has  been  rather  widely  accepted  that  faithful 
adherence  to  this  division  of  basic  responsibility  is  the 
keystone  of  eflFective  operation,”  says  Mr.  CofiFelt.  “But 
when  this  policy  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  any  in¬ 
spection,  observation  or  investigation  by  the  board 
is  ‘meddling  in  executive  affairs,’  then  the  soundness 
of  the  point  of  view  is  questionable.” 

Overemphasis,  consequently,  upon  this  one  “pana¬ 
cea”  frequently  obscures  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  school  board.  Board  members  are  charged  with 
certain  legal  responsibilities  for  which  they  alone  may 
be  held  accountable,  and  i^'is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  superintendent  to  detern\ine^the  scope  or  limita¬ 
tions  of  board  acti\'ities  in  meeting  these  obligations. 

The  acceptance  of  any  ^iblfc  office,  Mr.  Coffelt 
concludes,  entails  responsibilities  which  cannot  be 
avoided  or  delegated.  The  board  member  has  the 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  the  children,  youth  and  adults 
in  the  community.  Without  active  and  continuous 
appraisal  by  the  school  board  members  there  can  be 
no  assurance  that  this  responsibility  is  being  met. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

State  School  Administration,  by  Lee  M.  Thurston  and  William 
H.  Roe.  Harper  iy  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  427pp. 
Charts,  diagrams.  $6.00.  (The  central  thesis  presented  here  is 
that  a  sound  educational  system  in  any  state  reauires  a  proper 
balance  in  responsibility  and  action  among  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  Up-to-date  bibliography  on  state  school 
administration,  illustrations  on  .structure  of  state  departments 
of  education.  In  Exploration  Series  in  Education.) 


•  SchoalM  and  tha  Public 

\  perplexing  change  in  school  behavior 

was  investigated  recently  by  a  small  group  of  parents 
and  teachers,  working  with  the  principal  of  the  Bay 
Park  Grammar  School  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  After  a 
great  deal  of  study,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  improve  discipline  in  the  school  was 
to  start  action  at  home— particularly  in  the  home  with 
a  TV  set. 

“It’s  not  that  the  children  are  out  of  control  or  de¬ 
linquent,”  the  principal,  Audrey  Peterson,  said,  “but 
they  are  argumentative  about  school  rules  that  we’ve 
had  for  years.” 

She  started  by  asking  the  teachers  to  keep  a  record 
of  which  evening  TV  programs  each  child  had 
watched,  day  by  day,  for  a  week.  The  resulting  tabu¬ 
lation  was  startling  both  to  parents  and  teachers.  A 
third  of  the  elementary  children  had  stayed  up  until 
10  o’clock  one  night  for  a  certain  TV  program— six  per 
cent  of  the  first-graders  had  bedtimes  later  than  the 
teachers  themselves. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

“Where  Did  You  Go?”  “Out”  “What  Did  You 
Do?”  “Nothing,”  by  Robert  Paul  Smith.  What 
happened  to  the  magic  of  childhood?  Mr.  Smith, 
in  a  fast,  not-so-satiric-as-true  account  of  how  it 
was  when  you  were  a  kid— and  how  things  have 
deteriorated  since,  explores  the  new  world  of 
suburban  children  (Spock,  Gesell,  plus  all  other 
up-to-the-minute  authorities)  with  a  .shake  of 
his  head  and  fire  in  his  eye.  An  hilarious  anti¬ 
dote  to  some  of  the  newer  fads  in  education. 
Recommended.  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  .55  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  124pp.  Ulus.  $2.95.) 

My  Family  and  Other  Animals,  by  Gerald  Dur- 
rell.  An  extremely  funny  new  epistle  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Overloaded  Ark  and  The  Drunken 
Forest.  In  it.  Mama  Durrell  suddenly  takes  her 
brood  of  four  kids  for  a  five-year  sojourn  to  the 
Greek  island  of  Corfu.  What  can  happen  to  an 
English  woman  (whose  resemblance  to  Billie 
Burke  in  action  is  uncanny,  and  whose  drive  is 
certainly  linked  to  that  of  Auntie  Marne)  with 
four  young’uns  of  the  frenzied  sort  makes  for  ex¬ 
cellent  relaxed  summer  reading.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Mr.  Durrell,  among  other  occupations,  is  an  avid 
zoologist.  (The  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  273pp.  $3.95.) 

As  a  result,  the  school  took  extra  time  in  each 
classroom  to  teach  proper  sleep  habits,  as  well  as 
courtesy  and  good  manners.  The  parents  sent  in  over 
100  suggestions  for  the  better  control  of  children’s 
TV  viewing. 

The  PTA  started  working  toward  a  published  guide 
for  good  children’s  programs  and  a  city-wide  drive  to 
get  the  local  'TV  channels  to  change  some  good  pro¬ 
grams  to  early  evening  hours  suitable  to  children. 

One  group  of  parents  conferred  with  the  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  one  local  channel  to  explain  the 
basis  on  which  programs  were  chosen  and  why  the 
stations  showed  repeatedly,  old  Western  films  and  car¬ 
toons.  Another  TV  channel  was  requested  to  write 
the  national  networks  for  leaflet  material  on  control¬ 
ling  children’s  viewing  of  'TV  in  the  home. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  to  make  both  children 
and  parents  aware  of  the  necessity  for  proper  habits 
of  sleep,  the  children  in  school  have  lost  much  of  their 
irritability  and  crossness.  A  new  survey  is  planned  to 

see  whether  bedtime  schedules  have  been  changed  to 

the  degree  indicated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Understanding  Girls,  by  Clarence  G.  Mo.ser.  Association  Press, 
291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  252pp.  $3.50.  (A  book  recording  the 
stage-by-stage  development  of  young  girls.  For  easy  reference, 
the  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and  growth  patterns  are 
explained  in  separate  sections  for  each  of  these  age  brackets: 
6  to  8;  9  to  11;  12  to  14  and  15  to  17.) 

The  Parent  and  the  Jewish  Day  School,  by  Dr.  Louis  Nulman. 
Parent  Study  Press,  520  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Penna.  I35pp. 
$3.50.  (A  thorough,  objective  study  of  the  reactions  of  parents 
to  a  Jewish  All-Day  School,  with  statistical  data,  bibliography 
and  notes.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  €irowth 


Teachers  are  scapegoats  in  the  post-World 
War  II  period,  say  Leo  J.  Alilunas  and  William 
Chazanof  in  the  May  Progressive  Education.  Some 
vocal  elements  of  the  public  in  their  anxieties  have 
blamed  teachers  for  seemingly  all  the  ills  that  have 
beset  the  American  people. 

While  it  is  well  known,  the  authors  point  out,  that 
teachers  by  and  large  are  quite  conservative  political¬ 
ly,  some  of  the  critics  charge  them  with  aiding  and 
advancing  communism.  Even  though  colleges  and 
universities  have  the  largest  enrollments  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  teachers  are  blamed  for  the  shortages  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  other  scientific  personnel.  \^ile  many 
parents  increasingly  default  in  their  responsibilities 
in  raising  their  children,  these  same  parents  are  not 
the  least  reluctant  to  lay  the  blame  on  teachers  for 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Although  our  public  schools  are  turning  out  greater 
numbers  of  literates  than  ever  attempted  in  history, 
teachers  find  themselves  confronted  by  critics  who  fail 
to  do  adequate  research  in  areas  like  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Again,  teachers  take  an  active  role  in 
church  life  and  Sunday  school  teaching,  but  they  find 
themselves  blamed  for  advocating  Godlessness  in  the 
classroom. 

“How  ridiculous  can  these  elements  get  in  project¬ 
ing  their  anxieties  and  fears  upon  teachers!  With 
such  baseless  accusations,  how  can  the  public  possibly 
expect  talented  youth  to  seek  out  a  profession  which 
bears  such  discouraging  attacks?”  ask  the  authors. 

What  can  teachers  do  about  this?  Teachers  must 
take  the  initiative  for  lifting  the  teaching  profe.ssion  to 
more  respectable  heights.  TTiey  cannot  wait  for  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  to  make  desirable  changes.  Nor  can  they 
.stand  still  until  communities  take  a  more  active  role  in 
ameliorating  their  problems.  Teachers  must  become 
action-minded  today,  the  authors  conclude. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teachers  for  Tomorrow’s  Children:  A  Study  of  the  Supply  of 
and  Demand  for  Certificated  Personnel  in  California  Public 
Schools,  1955-56,  by  James  C.  Stone.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Calif.  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento  14,  Calif. 
46pp.  Ulus.,  tables.  Apply.  (A  review  of  California's  teach¬ 
ing  situation,  based  on  a  sound  recruitment  program  centered 
in  up-to-date  and  factual  information  as  to  teaching  needs  now 
and  in  the  future.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Teen-agers  are  recommending  a  “broad  and 
adequate  program  of  sex  education”  in  Washington 
( D.  C. )  schools,  beginning  at  an  early  grade  level  and 
continuing  into  high  school.  Their  proposals  were 
made  at  a  recent  “Youth  Speaks  Up”  session,  part  of 
the  United  Community  Services  eighth  annual  Health, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Conference. 

Sex  education  is  the  schools’  responsibility,  “be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  captive  audience,  the  teen-agers 
stated.  They  proposed,  however,  that  when  sex  edu¬ 
cation  has  ^filtered  through  to  the  family”  that  the 


school  turn  over  this  responsibility  to  the  parents.  A 
suggestion  that  this  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  was  rejected  by  the  youngsters,  who  argued 
that  sex  education  at  the  high-school  level  only,  “comes 
too  late.”  Sex  education,  they  advocated,  should  be¬ 
gin  in  the  home,  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  school, 
as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  ask  questions. 

How  should  sex  education  classes  be  set  up?  Teen¬ 
agers  felt  that  schools  should  ask  advice  from  both 
parents  and  children  as  well  as  professional  people. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Baffling  Eyes  of  Youth,  by  John  K.  Donohue.  Association 
Press.  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  249pp.  $3.50.  (A  true  story  of 
boys  and  delinquent  gangs,  and  how  a  probation  officer,  work¬ 
ing  with  them  as  a  volunteer,  was  able  to  win  their  confidence 
to  help  them  grotc  to  social  maturity,  using  the  resources  of  the 
community— St.  Paul,  .Minn.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


What  about  lesson  plans?  Do  teachers  believe 
in  them,  asks  Charley  Roll,  principal  of  Wyola  Public 
Schools,  Wyola,  Mont.  Writing  in  the  May  Montana 
Education,  Dr.  Roll  reports  on  a  survey  that  he  made 
last  summer  in  Montana  to  determine  what  teachers 
thought  about  lesson  plans. 

Nearly  100%  of  those  questioned  thought  that  some 
kind  of  lesson  plan  is  a  requisite  of  good  teaching. 
There  was  a  nearly  equal  division  between  those  who 
preferred  the  daily  lesson  plan  and  those  who  liked 
the  long-range  (weekly,  monthly,  semester)  plan. 
Ninety  per  cent,  however,  believed  that  neither  should 
be  too  detailed. 

Not  quite  half  of  school  superintendents  demand 
lesson  plans.  Teachers  feel  that  superintendents  have 
a  right  to  demand  lesson  plans,  that  a  superintendent 
is  not  “undemocratic”  should  he  require  them. 

Final  tabulations  by  Dr.  Roll  reveal: 

( 1 )  Lesson  plans  are  needed  for  substitute  teach¬ 
ers.  (This  was  overwhelmingly  in  first  place.) 

(2)  Both  long-range  and  daily  lesson  plans  should 
be  brief. 

3)  Lesson  plans  should  be  flexible. 

4)  Lesson  plans  make  a  teacher  conscious  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

(5)  Lesson  plans  are  valuable  even  though  they 
cannot  be  used  always  as  they  are  intended. 

Two  fundamental  questions  on  spelling 

were  posed  at  a  recent  workshop  in  Kansas:  How 
may  students  be  motivated  toward  correct  spelling, 
and  what  methods  are  effective  for  teaching  spelling? 

It  was  agreed,  reports  John  Lamb,  University  of 
Kansas,  in  the  University  of  Kansas  Bulletin  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  that,  in  general,  motivation  for  correct  spelling 
may  come  from  three  sources:  Social  pressure  (so¬ 
ciety,  especially  employers,  demands  competence  in 
spelling),  personal  (good  sellers  in  the  classroom 
could  be  excused  from  spelling  drills,  have  grades 
posted),  and  pressure  from  the  teacher  (the  teacher 
by  initiating  spelling  drills,  rewarding  good  work, 
exerts  pressure  on  the  student.) 
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There  is  no  one  sure  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
although  there  are  several  reasonably  satisfactory 
ones: 

—  The  use  of  spelling  lists.  Students  in  a  class  may  be 
grouped  according  to  spelling  ability,  each  having 
its  own  spelling  list. 

—  The  presentation  of  words,  not  as  lists,  but  in  con¬ 
text.  In  this  way  vocabulary  can  be  increased  as 
spelling  is  improved.  Teachers  who  used  spelling 
lists. 

—  The  teaching  of  roots  and  prefixes.  Students  were 
given  lists  of  roots  and  prefixes  and  asked  to  leani 
the  spelling  and  meaning  of  each  one. 

The  spelling  workshop  was  held  at  the  fourth  annual 
K.  U.  Conference  on  Composition  and  Literature  in 
High  School  and  College,  October  19-20,  1956,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 


seed  money— money  outside  the  regular  tax-supported 

budget  for  experiments,  trying  new  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

Projects  proposed  for  support  by  the  Foundation 
include,  among  others,  improved  techniques  in  read¬ 
ing  instruction  to  a  comprehensive  five-year  guidance 
program  designed  to  help  every  student  and  parent 

in  a  school  system  of  20,000  pupils. 

“Ours  is  far  from  being  a  proved  program,”  the  re¬ 
port  concludes.  “But  we  have  established  that  it  is 
quite  possible  and  practical  for  industrial  citizens  to 
stand  beside  individual  citizens  in  support  of  better 
schools.” 


•  Driver  Education 


A 


1 
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•  Philogophy  and  Goals 


Scholars  arc  not  just  a  curious  group  of 

people  existing  in  society,  but  the  people  on  whom 
our  way  of  life  depends.  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  said  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  re¬ 
cently.  There  is  such  a  shortage  of  talent  in  all  the 
professions  that  no  talent  should  be  wasted  where\er 
it  is  found. 

“It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  more  space  for  bodies 
in  classrooms,”  he  warned.  “Clearly  there  has  to  be  a 
demanding  kind  of  education  which  will  utilize  stu¬ 
dents’  gifts  to  the  fullest.” 

We  can’t  get  along  with  second-rate  education.  Dr. 
Pusey  pointed  out.  The  best  possible  education  must 
be  provided  for  the  ablest  students.  “We  must  also 
make  the  teaching  profession  more  attractive  so  these 
superior  students  will  have  the  ablest  teachers.” 


•  Dusiness  and  Education 


Private  corporatious  cau  provide  financial 
aid  to  public  secondary  schools  without  interfering 
with  school  administration,  by  permitting  schools  to 
develop  their  own  improvement  programs,  an  experi¬ 
mental  project  conducted  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  Foundation  discloses. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  Foundation  has  been 
giving  financial  assistance  to  15  communities  in  nine 
states.  The  school  systems  set  up  their  own  specific 
educational  objectives  on  the  basis  of  surveys  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Foundation  and  the  Instihite  of  Field 
Studies  of  Columbia’s  Teachers  College. 

The  aim  in  the  undertaking  is  twofold,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  report  reveals:  First,  to  provide  direct  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  teacher  improvement  through  summer 
workshops  and  through  provision  of  funds  during  the 
school  year  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  broaden 
their  experience. 

Second,  to  encourage  each  school  system  to  improve 
its  educational  offering  by  providing  administrators 
with  additional  professional  tools,  and  by  providing 


The  man  who  drives  while  thinking  of  his 

business  is  not  only  a  poor  driver  but  a  real  menace, 
pointed  out  Arthur  Berlin,  chairman  of  Driver  Edu¬ 
cation  Programs  in  California  schools.  Speaking  in 
New  York  recently,  the  driving  expert  said  that  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers  and  scientists  are  far  more  dangerous 
on  the  highway  than  persons  of  low  mentality,  simply 
because  of  their  habits  of  concentrated  thinking. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Driver  and  Traffic  Education:  Part  I,  Implementing  the  Pro¬ 
gram.  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Educatum,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  28pp.  Apply.  (An  outline  of  the  standards  and  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  to  set  up  Driver  Education  courses.  While 
written  for  South  Carolina  public  schools,  this  pamphlet  is  use¬ 
ful  in  setting  up  Driver  Education  programs  in  other  states.) 


•  The  Profession 


.  .  .  Every  good  teacher  is  an  experimenter 
by  nature.  He  experiments  constantly  with  and 
on  himself,  his  students,  and  his  subject  in  order 
to  test  and  enlarge  the  capacities  of  each  and  to 
enrich  the  interplay  between  them.  Certainly  no 
substitute  will  ever  be  found  for  this  precious  ex¬ 
change.  The  critics  of  Educational  Television 
who  would  resist  any  device  that  interferes  with 
it  forget  the  more  familiar  barriers:  the  big  lec¬ 
ture  hall  (now  bigger  than  ever)  and  the  fixed 
classroom  routines— those  teleprompters  of  tradi¬ 
tional  teaching.  They  forget,  too,  that  another 
mechanical  device,  the  printed  book,  was  also  a 
barrier  interposed  between  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  yet  became  the  greatest  of  all  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  Why  shouldn’t  an  imaginative  kine¬ 
scope  or  live  TV  program  serve  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose?  Perhaps  there  are  no  really  insuperable 
barriers  to  good  teaching  except  the  closed  mind 
and  the  flaccid  spirit. 

—Philip  Horton,  in  The  Reporter, 
May  30,  1957 
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•  Guidance 


The  grouping  of  students  by  age  rather  than 

by  mental  ability  has  been  challenged  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

More  than  1000  students  of  high  academic  promise 
were  admitted  to  12  colleges  and  universities  before 
finishing  high  school  under  the  six-year  program. 
These  students  were  roughly  two  years  younger  than 
the  average  college  freshman,  and  only  a  few  had 
completed  12  years  of  prior  schooling. 

The  Fund  said  in  its  report  that  the  students  out¬ 
performed  their  classmates  by  a  wide  academic  mar¬ 
gin.  They  also  outperformed  a  special  group  of 
comparison  students  who  had  entered  the  same  col¬ 
leges  at  the  normal  age  and  who  were  about  equal  in 
academic  aptitude. 

The  Fund  report  concluded: 

—  The  evidence  “clearly  indicates  that  the  superior 
student  can  be  hurt  by  being  detained  in  an  intellec¬ 
tual  environment  that  he  has  outgrown.” 

—  In  many  cases  “early  admission  to  college  freed 
scholars  from  the  boredom  and  frustration  of  an 
unchallenging  high-school  environment,  gave  them 
new  intellecbial  momentum  and  enhanced  their 
social  and  emotional  maturation.” 

What  needs  to  be  done  with  the  home-room 

program  to  make  it  more  functional?  This  question 
was  asked  in  Iowa  high  schools,  reports  Adah  J.  Al¬ 
bright,  Des  Moines’  North  High  School,  in  the  May 
Iowa  Educational  Bulletin.  It  was  found  that  home¬ 
room  schedules  allowed  only  one  third  the  meeting 
time  as  compared  to  class  periods. 

As  a  result,  both  administrators  and  teachers  were 
dissatisiied,  since  it  allowed  little  time  for  general 
education  guidance,  personnel  relations  counseling 
and  vocational  guidance  and  counseling. 

Some  of  the  changes  advocated  in  Iowa  to  make  the 
home  room  more  effective: 

—  Ample  time  should  be  provided  for  teachers  and 
pupils  to  work  with  the  home  phase  of  the  school 
program. 

—  Reduce  the  home-room  clerical  load  of  teachers. 

—  Provide  an  evaluation  program. 

—  Longer  home-room  periods. 

—  Orientation  programs  to  in-school  and  postschool 
problems. 

—  Sp)ecialized  guidance  personnel  utilized  for  confer¬ 
ence  purposes. 

—  Have  the  home-room  teacher  continue  with  the 
same  group  for  a  three-year  period,  provided  there 
are  no  personality  differences. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Hidden  handicaps  may  prevent  intelligent 
children  from  learning  to  read  or  write,  says  Mrs. 
Marion  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
Remedial  Education  Center.  As  a  result,  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  unjustly  accused  of  being  ignorant,  lazy  or 
just  plain  stubborn. 


These  learning  blocks  can  often  be  overcome  quite 

easily  once  they  are  properly  diagnosed  and  treated. 

There  are  six  broad  types  of  learning  blocks,  Mrs. 
Kingsbury  points  out,  citing  poor  eyesight  and  poor 

hearing  as  two  of  the  most  common.  “Many  a  child  is 
falling  behind  in  his  school  work  simply  because  he 
can’t  see  or  hear  what  is  going  on.” 

Other  learning  blocks: 

—  Cross  Dominance.  Most  right-handed  people  sight 
with  their  right  eye;  left-handed  people  with  their 
left  eye.  Some  children  are  mixed  up:  They  sight 
with  their  right  eye  but  use  their  left  hand  to  eat 
and  write.  Consequently,  they  have  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  left-to-right  direction  of  English  read¬ 
ing  and  writing. 

—  Immaturity.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  source  of 
learning  blocks.  “The  crux  of  half  our  reading  prob¬ 
lems’  is  that  we  are  trying  to  teach  a  child  the  most 
civilized  art  we  have  invented  before  he  is  ready 
for  it.  Many  perfectly  normal  children  mature 
slowly.” 

—  Pressure.  This  is  closely  related  to  immaturity  and 
develops  when  parents  put  too  much  pressure  on 
a  child  to  succeed. 

—  Anxiety.  This  is  the  consequence  of  neglecting  one 
of  the  other  five  blocks.  “The  fact  that  the  child  is 
falling  behind  in  his  school  work  becomes  the  main 
source  for  his  anxiety.  Reading  becomes  a  challenge 
that  he  feels  he  cannot  meet.” 

Most  learning  blocks  can  be  overcome  by  proper  glass¬ 
es  or  hearing  aids,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  concludes;  by 
remedial  reading  instruction  either  in  special  classes 
or  with  individual  tutoring;  and  by  counseling  of  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  to  help  them  understand  and  cope 
with  the  child’s  particular  problems. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Family  Book  of  Child  Care,  by  Niles  Newton.  Harper  ir 
Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  477pp.  $4.95.  (Covers  all 
aspects  of  child  rearine  and  child  care  from  nregnarwy  on. 
Contents  include  “Good  Health  Is  More  than  the  Absence  of 
Illnes.s”;  “The  Easy  Way  to  Feed  Children”;  “Your  Troubled, 
III  or  Injured  Child.”  Comprehensive,  practical,  easy  to  use. 
Recommended  for  parents.) 


•  School  Plant 


Future  changes  in  school  design  will  reflect 
efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  better  educational  pro¬ 
graming,  rather  than  merely  the  superficial  applica¬ 
tion  of  novel  structural  forms  or  materials,  says  1. 
Stanley  Sharp,  writing  in  the  May  17  Scholastic  Teach¬ 
er.  School  designers  will  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  community’s  particular  educational 
objectives,  site  requirements,  other  local  conditions 
such  as  climate. 

Consequently,  school  buildings  will  be  much  less 
uniform.  Flexibility  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  tomorrow’s  school.  Most  contem¬ 
porary  schools  today  are  static  and  inflexible,  Mr. 
Sharp  points  out.  Schools  should  be  “laboratories  of 
learning”  that  can  be  altered  readily  to  meet  varying 
day-to-day  or  year-to-year  school  needs. 
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Two  ways  in  which  flexibility  may  be  obtained  will 
be  in  the  use  of  partitioning  to  construct  teaching 
space  within  a  building: 

—  Precision-engineered  movable  wall  panels.  These 
will  be  used  in  more  conventional  teaching  situa¬ 
tions,  arranged  to  enclose  the  exact  amount  of  space 
that  different  teaching  functions  demand. 

—  Wall  partitioning  of  any  suitable,  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  swiftly  erected,  dismounted  and 
discarded  after  use.  This  type  can  be  used  for  a 
wide  variety  of  special  educational  situations.  For 
example,  dividing  spaces  will  be  used  for  storage 
and  mechanical  service  areas.  This  approach  will 
permit  teaching  spaces  to  be  designed  as  separated 
islands  of  learning,  each  island  specifically  planned 
to  meet  a  specific  training  objective. 


•  The  Learner 


Teachers  of  slow  learners  should  not  be  too 

easy  on  them,  cautioned  Agnes  Mahoney,  principal 
of  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Public  School  No.  9,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
at  Pittsburgh.  “All  children  can’t  become  Lincolns, 
Einsteins  or  Pasteurs,  but  they  have  every  right,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  mental  integrity,  to  succeed  in 
some  activity  that  has  neither  too  simple  nor  discour- 
agingly  complex  material.” 

Learning,  she  said,  must  include  the  three  R’s,  but 
the  teacher  must  learn  to  accept,  at  face  value,  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  and  quality  of  participation  from  different 
students. 

For  example,  she  pointed  out,  in  arithmetic  it  is 
more  important  to  stress  accuracy  than  speed. 

Different  theories  about  how  gifted  children 
should  be  educated  are  currently  being  tested  on 
bright  fourth-graders  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  schools. 

Should  gifted  children  be  grouped  in  separate  class¬ 
es  or  left  in  regular  classrooms?  Should  they  skip 
grades  or  stay  with  their  regular  class  and  be  fed  an 
“enriched”  eaucational  diet? 

In  Evanston,  each  of  these  theories  is  being  tried 
out  on  a  group  of  youngsters  who  rank  in  the  top 
quarter  of  their  age  group. 

Mrs.  Vera  Miller,  research  director  heading  the 
experiment,  explains  that  the  fourth  grade  was  chosen 
because  at  that  stage  children  have  mastered  the  basic 
tooh  of  learning  and  the  whole  curriculum  broadens 
out.  They  have,  also,  four  more  years  of  grade  school 
in  which  this  special  work  can  be  continued,  in  which 
results  can  be  evaluated. 

The  170  children  selected  for  the  experiments  had 
IQ  scores  of  120  or  over.  Preliminary  testing  showed 
that,  on  the  whole,  those  with  superior  brain  power 
had  fewer  emotional  problems  than  the  average.  It 
also  showed  they  were  popular  with  their  classmates. 

One  teacher,  working  with  one  class,  reported, 
“Teaching  a  group  of  youngsters  like  this  soon  takes 
you  down  a  peg.  I  feel  less  like  a  teacher  and  more 
like  one  of  them,  and  I’ve  never  learned  more  from  a 
year  of  teaching.” 


Individualized  Reading— For  Success  in  the 
Classroom,  a  detailed  description  of  a  teaching 
method  to  meet  individual  differences  and  en¬ 
rich  teaching,  is  again  available.  Written  by  Dr. 
Jeannette  Veatch,  Goucher  College,  this  highly 
popular  pamphlet  on  individualized  reading 
points  out  in  a  practical  step-by-step  way  how 
the  method  can  be  introduced  into  the  classroom, 
and  what  it  can  do  for  children  of  varying  men¬ 
tal  ability.  Bibliography.  Write  for  Educational 
Trend  ( a  Professional  Growth  Development  Pub¬ 
lication)  No.  654.  Single  copies  25c  each;  51- 
250  copies,  10%  discount;  251-500  copies,  15%  dis¬ 
count;  other  rates  available.  A.  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 


•  Higher  Education 


A  new  approach  to  summer-school  courses 

will  be  offered  this  summer  by  Brandeis  University  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  After  studying  the  problems  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  summer  schools,  Brandeis  utilized 
its  findings  for  a  graduate-level  summer  school. 

The  experiment  has  a  twofold  purpose:  All  courses 
will  be  offered  within  the  framework  of  institutes  em¬ 
bodying  unifying  themes.  This  approach  will  enable 
students  and  faculty  to  relate  their  experience  in  one 
course  to  that  in  another.  The  school  will  also  ex¬ 
periment  by  opening  all  courses,  except  physics,  to 
both  qualified  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Based  on  the  idea  that  the  standards  of  a  summer 
school  should  be  as  high  as  those  of  the  university’s 
other  schools,  Brandeis’  summer  school  will  not  allow 
slow  students  to  make  up  courses  failed  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  Applicants  will  be  carefully 
screened  to  make  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proposed  higher  standards. 

California’s  public  high  schools  are  not  train¬ 
ing  their  students  for  college,  because  85%  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  no  intention  of  entering  higher  education. 
This  was  revealed  by  Howard  Pattee,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Galifomia  Association  of  Independent 
Schools,  speaking  at  a  press  conference  to  define  the 
position  of  the  independent  school  in  Galifomia. 

Less  than  half  of  Galifornia’s  public  high  schools 
offer  all  the  courses  required  for  admission  to  better 
ranking  eastern  colleges.  Only  11%  of  the  graduates  of 
public  high  schools  in  Galifomia  have  taken  the 
courses  and  have  the  grades  necessary  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Galifomia. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Crisis  in  Higher  Education,  hy  Charles  P.  Hogarth.  Public 
Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Washington  3,  D.  C.  60j>p. 
Paper.  Apply.  (A  concise  overview  of  the  operations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  colleges,  emphasizing  the  need  for  fact-finding 
ai\d  long-range  planning  now  to  meet  the  problems  of  expand¬ 
ing  enrollments  in  high^  education.) 
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Report  fi^m  Norwood*  Ohio 

TELEVISION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Is  there  a  place  for 

TV  in  the  classroom? 

As  a  third-grade  teacher, 
and  Visual  Education  Co¬ 
ordinator  for  Sharpsburg 
Elementary  School,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Ohio,  I  definitely 
feel  that  ETV  can  play  a 
big  part  in  enriching  the 
school  program  and  in 
VIRGINIA  TODD  Stimulating  Interest  on  the 

part  of  the  pupils. 

big  part  in  enriching  the  school  program  and  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cin- 
nati  educational  station,  WCET.  The  fact  that  their 
broadcasts  are  on  ultrahigh  frequency  was  for  us,  at 
first,  a  disadvantage.  However,  our  PTA  had  a  special 
antenna  installed  in  our  school  to  change  the  ultra- 
high  frequency  signal  into  a  standard  wave-length 
signal,  thereby  eliminating  the  necessity  for  purchas¬ 
ing  sets  equipped  with  UHF  adapters.  Outlets  were 
placed  in  the  auditorium,  lunchroom,  music  room  and 
in  ten  classrooms. 

The  PTA,  in  addition,  bought  three  regular  RCA  21- 
inch  console  TV  sets  for  use  in  our  school. 

Our  principal.  Van  B.  Retallick,  designed  stands  that 
elevate  the  sets  so  that  all  students  can  see  them.  The 
stands  enable  us  to  move  the  sets  easily  from  one  room 
to  another.  They  consist  of  four  large  rubber  wheels 
attached  to  a  framework  of  aluminum  pipe,  topped 
with  a  plywood  platform.  The  stand  cannot  tip  over, 
yet  it  is  so  easy  to  move  from  one  room  to  another 
that  second-grade  children  push  them  where  they  are 


to  go. 

Our  ETV  station,  WCET,  issues  an  “In  School  Study 
Manual”  describing  the  programs  that  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  If  a  teacher  wants  her  class  to  see  a  particular 
program,  she  sends  in  her  request  and  the  TV  set  is 
moved  into  her  room  or  arrangements  are  made  to  see 
it  in  the  lunchroom  or  auditorium. 

We  have  been  using  the  TV  sets  in  our  classrooms 
for  about  a  vear  and  a  half.  In  that  time  458  classes 
have  viewed  programs.  In  most  cases,  the  programs 
have  been  stimulating,  informative  and  a  worth-while 
addition  to  our  school  program. 

A  variety  of  subjects  has  been  presented  on  different 
grade  levels.  “Mr.  Metronome”  was  a  series  that  com¬ 
bined  music  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  good 
music  through  the  use  of  art  and  physical  movement. 
A  later  series  had  one  program  each  week  about  differ¬ 
ent  instruments  in  an  orchestra.  The  history  of  each 
instrument  was  given,  the  parts  explained  and  then 
several  selections  were  played  so  that  the  particular 


instrument  could  be  heard  both  in  solo  and  with  other 
instruments.  Three  concerts  have  been  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  social  stuaies,  we  have  had  a  number  of  series 
on  different  grade  levels  covering  transportation,  the 
history  of  Ohio,  foreign  countries,  famous  people  and 
current  events. 

The  science  programs  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
on  intermediate  and  high-school  levels.  The  material 
has  been  presented  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion, 
demonstration  and  films.  “The  Wotld  Around  Us”  was 
the  title  of  one  series  that  touched  on  many  phases  of 
science. 

In  my  class  last  fall,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  learning  to 
square  dance  with  Mr.  Myron  Luke  on  TV.  For  half 
an  hour,  every  Friday  afternoon  for  six  weeks,  the 
front  of  the  room  was  cleared  and  the  teacher’s  desk 
was  pushed  to  one  side.  We  danced  right  along  with 
Mr.  Luke  and  his  children  on  TV.  Later  we  used 
some  of  the  dances  as  our  part  of  a  program  presented 
for  the  PTA. 

A  series  of  “Creative  Art  Lessons”  demonstrated  the 
use  of  various  materials.  After  the  program  on  “Paper 
Sculpture,”  one  of  my  little  girls  said,  “I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  what  I  can  make.”  Every  child  was  eager 
to  make  his  own  paper  hat  to  wear  to  our  Valentine 
party. 

On  TV  we  watched  how  to  make  “Papier  Mache” 
mash.  Later,  the  children  decided  to  use  “paper  mash” 
to  make  eggs  for  our  “egg  tree”  at  Easter.  They  were 
veiy  proud  of  the  rabbits  and  chickens  they  were  able 
to  form  out  of  the  material. 

The  series  of  lessons  on  “Simple  Machines”  was  so 
interesting  that  the  children  decided  to  make  a  book  to 
share  with  other  classes.  They  collected  pictures 
from  magazines  and  in  some  cases  drew  their  own  pic¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  the  facts  they  had  learned. 

TV  programs  are  fun,  but  they  also  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  and  enrich  our  school  program. 

—Miss  Virginia  Todd 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Audio  Visual  Materials,  by  Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Charles  F. 
Schuller.  Harper  O  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  570pp. 
lUus.  Color  Plates.  $6.50.  (New  edition  of  a  popular  text, 
every  chapter  has  been  completely  rewritten,  new  illustrations 
added.  New  kinds  of  materials  described,  with  lists  of  new 
A-V  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  plus  extended  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  with  examples  of  how  to  use.  Recommended.) 

The  Television  Commercial,  by  Harry  W.  McMahan.  Revised, 
enlarged.  Hastings  House,  41  East  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  223pp. 
Ulus.  $6.50.  (A  standard  text  in  its  field  of  techniques  of  cre¬ 
ating  and  producing  TV  commercials.  Explores  all  phases  of 
live  vs.  film  production— cartoon,  stop  motion,  photo  animation, 
other  techniques  in  writing  TV  commercials.  Definite  school 
value  in  terms  of  teaching  analysis  of  TV  commercials.) 

How  to  Use  a  Tape  Recorder,  by  Dick  Hodgson  and  H.  Jay 
Bullen.  Hastings  House,  41  East  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  216pp. 
Ulus.  $4.95.  (Explains  in  laymans  language  the  basic  workings 
of  a  tape  recorder  and  its  accessories.  Purpose;  how  to  get 
maximum  use  from  machine,  how  to  buy  a  tape  recorder,  other 
pertinent  facts.) 


Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1957 


•  Panorama _ 

Connecticut  Only  four  out  of  365  New  Britain 
school  children— who  have  been  drinking  fluoridated 
water  for  six  years— have  lost  permanent  teeth,  a  State 
Health  Department  spot  check  revealed  recently.  The 
dental  check  was  made  on  kids  between  six  and  nine 
years  of  age.  This  year’s  re-examination  will  be  the 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  children  ( first-graders )  who 
have  been  drinking  fluoridated  water  since  birth. 

Washington,  D.  C.  District  parents  have  been 
told  by  school  officials  at  the  44th  annual  PTA  con¬ 
vention  that  the  Washington  schools  are  “under  or¬ 
der”  to  teach  more  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Dr.  Edith  Lyons,  head  of  the  city’s  elementary  schools, 
said,  “We  all  were  presented  with  a  terrific  challenge 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  education  offered  in  the 
classrooms— this  meant  renewed  stress  on  the  basic 
fundamentals.” 

Ftorida  Public-school  teachers  in  Florida  will  be 
voted  pay  hikes  of  $300  to  $900  by  this  year’s  Legis¬ 
lature.  This  is  a  compromise  between  Governor  Le- 
Roy  Collins’  recommendation  of  a  "$300  across-the- 
board  pay  increase  and  a  $400  county-state  system 
of  merit  raises  and  the  $1100  raise,  with  a  minimum 
$4000  starting  salary,  that  teachers  had  asked.  The 
new  bill  would  fix  a  $4000  minimum  starting  salary  for 
teachers  with  continuing  contracts  or  those  who  have 
been  teaching  three  years.  This  would  mean  that 
approximately  50%  of  Florida’s  teachers  will  be  guaran¬ 
teed  the  minimum  of  $4000.  Said  the  Governor:  “This 
is  the  best  effort  for  schools  made  by  any  state  in  the 
country  this  year.” 

Illinois  Roman  Catholic  grade  schools  in  Peoria 
have  announced  that  they  will  forbid  6000  youngsters 
to  date,  go  dancing  or  attend  mixed  parties  in  the 
Peoria  area.  Girls  will  be  forbidden  to  wear  lipstick 
or  other  make-up.  The  purpose;  “to  retain  for  grade- 
school  boys  and  girls  their  proper  treasure  of  child¬ 
hood  and  to  retard  premature  acceleration  into  social 
ventures.” 

Michigan  The  Michigan  Legislature  made  it  a 
crime  to  sell  soda  pop  to  minors,  then  hastily  recalled 
the  bill  to  take  another  look  at  it.  The  bill,  originally 
intended  to  control  near-beer  sales  to  minors,  had  the 
effect  of  making  milk  shakes  illegal  if  vanilla  flavoring 
was  added  that  contained  a  trace  of  alcohol. 

IVehrasha  The  Rev.  Case  Little,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  addressing  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  called  parochial 
school  education  “a  kind  of  brain  washing.”  He  spoke 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
reaffirming  the  church’s  faith  in  the  public  schools  and 
declaring  “unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  support  of  independent  or  parochial  schools.” 
Rev.  Little  said:  “Parochial  education  smacks  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  school  of  the  mass  psychology  proph¬ 
ets  who  announce  their  conviction  that  properly 
spaced  interjections  of  propaganda  in  proper  dosage 
in  a  properly  isolated  audience  will  induce  the  desired 
response  every  time.” 


iVeic  Clagsroom  Material 


Valuable  New  Arithmetic  Aids  .  .  .  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Instructor  Arithmetic  Skill  Cards,  a 
practical  solution  to  problems  of  arithmetic  prac¬ 
tice  in  middle  and  upper  grades.  Provides  for 
continued  application  of  computational  skills, 
builds  arithmetic  understanding  for  next  higher 
.steps.  Series  of  ten  sets  can  be  used  by  several 
teachers  in  different  grades  at  one  time.  For 
complete  details,  description,  write  tor  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  CO,  Books  and  Teaching 
Aids,  Dansville,  N.Y.  Complete  Series  ( 10  Skilled 
Card  Sets,  24  Answer  Pads,  10  Master  Answer 
Shec'ts)  Boxed;  $22.50. 

Excellent  for  History,  Other  Classes  ...  is 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Selected  Speeches,  Messages 
and  Letters,  edited  by  T.  Harry  Williams.  Covers 
Lincoln’s  career  through  communications  to  pa¬ 
pers,  letters.  Congressional  messages.  Reveals 
Lincoln’s  personal  philosophy,  attitude  toward 
Civil  War,  other  issues.  Recommended.  From: 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  290pp. 
Paper.  75c. 

New  Free  Teaching  Aid  in  Conservation  .  .  . 
for  teachers  is  the  pamphlet  Forests  and  the  Na¬ 
tural  Water  Cycle,  prepared  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  Discusses,  traces  in¬ 
terdependent  relationship  plant,  animal  life  and 
water.  Clear,  easy,  step-by-step  development  of 
processes.  Includes  class  experiments  and  activ¬ 
ities.  Write:  C.  W.  Mattison,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  4pp.  Paper.  Free. 

Capsule  Summary  of  Creek  Bequest  ...  to 
Western  Civilization  is  contained  in  The  Greek 
Mind,  by  Walter  R.  Agard.  Explores  peculiar 
genius  of  ancient  Greeks,  interests,  political  points 
of  view,  values,  other  aspects  of  Greek  culture. 
Includes  excellent  selection  of  Greek  literature. 
For  advanced  grades.  From:  D.  VanNostrand 
Co.,  120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  190pp. 
Paper.  $1.2.5. 

A  New  12"  Low-Cost  Globe  ...  for  beginning 
geography  units  has  been  devised  by  Denoyer- 
Ceppert.  Emphasis  is  on  simplicity:  land  areas  in 
yellow,  water  in  blue,  few  geonaphic  names  are 
those  necessary  for  understanding  fundamentals 
only.  From:  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5234  Ravens- 
wo^  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ill.  Offered  with  differ¬ 
ent  mounts,  beginning  at  $14.80,  $16.00  and 
$21.00.  Write  for  detailed  description. 

New  Guidance  Filmstrips  ...  for  primary 
grades  are  Guidance  Stories,  under  direction  of 
Allison  Davis.  Each  story  presents  guidance  prob¬ 
lem  important  at  age  level  of  primary  grades, 
youngsters  playing  dramatic  roles.  Captions  are 
designed  for  students  to  read.  Each  strip  approx. 
46  frames.  Series:  Sharing  with  Others,  Playing 
Fair,  New  Friends— Good  Friends,  One  Kina  of 
Bravery,  Taking  Care  of  Your  Things  and  Stickit^ 
to  Your  Job.  From:  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Set  of  Six  Color  Film¬ 
strips  in  Handy  Box:  $36.00;  each  Filmstrip:  $6.00. 

Boys  From  10  to  14  .  .  .  will  read  and  like  The 
Helicopter  Book,  by  Henry  B.  Lent.  'Tbe  story  of 
the  Sikorsky  helic-opter,  and  why,  like  the  bum¬ 
blebee,  it  was  not  supposed  to  fly.  Explains  in 
detail,  with  many  good  illustrations,  fascination  of 
helicopters,  how  they  operate,  things  they  do  no 
flying  machine  can  rival.  From:  Macmillan  Co., 
60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  144pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 
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